CIA: a clean bill for a dirty word 



THE ESPIONAGE ESTABLISHMENT. By David Wise 
and Thomas R oss. Random House. 308 pp. 85.95. 

By Thomas W. Braden 

In the year 1809, the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
rose in the House to cut short the speech of a member 
opposite. The words “secret intelligence service had 

just been used. „ 

“If the honorable gentleman proceed m this hne, 
the Prime Minister said, “I can no longer guarantee the 
security of the state.” 

The Prime Minister was Lord Canning and the 
argument he made was to hold good for nearly a 
century-and-a-half. Between his interposition and the 
security scandals which followed World War II— Bur- 
gess, Maclean and Philby, the Portland Case, Blake, 
Vassal, and Profumo— the words “secret intelligence 
service” were not used in Parliament again. 

Today the Canning argument seems to belong to his 
time as clearly as Henry L. Stimson’s famous explana- 
tion for closing down the State Department’s “black 
chamber” belongs to his. The black chamber was a 
place for decoding documents and Stimson disap- 
proved: “Gentleman do not read each other’s mail.” 

Thomas W. Braden worked for the CIA from 1950 to 
1954. He is now editor and publisher of the Oceanside 
California Blade-Tribune. 




is a fascinating study, as readable as a good spy novel. 
Here we have the stories of “legals” and “illegals,” of 
Colonel Abel, of Lonsdale, of Blake and (presumably 
via the FBI) of Willie Hirsch, alias Life artist Dr. John 
Gilmore. 

But it will be those sections of The Espionage 
Establishment which deal with the Central Intelligence 
Agency which are likely to make this book another con- 
troversial best seller. The reason is that in dealing with 
the cu, Messrs. Wise and Ross have not been content 
to let the facts speak for themselves as in their descrip- 
tions of England’s MI5 and MI6, of the Soviet KGB, or of 
Peking’s Social Affairs Department. They have instead 



Today, the American people are aware that, in their 
open society, it is an easy task for other nations to 
“read their mail.” They are also aware that it is neces- 
sary to have an occasional peek at the mail of others.. 

Indeed, no student of government, nor of foreign 
affairs, no government official, no newspaperman, in 
fact no responsible citizen in a democracy can fail to 
take rational account of the world’s intelligence serv- 
ices. The money they cost and the projects they under- 
take help determine the state of the world he lives in. 
Moreover, the successes and failures of intelligence may 
determine whether he lives at all. 

Yet Lord Canning’s argument is still used by some 
officials of our own Central Intelligence Agency. Noth- 
ing, they say, should be written or said in public about 
the CIA, not even a statement of the public record in 
order to correct outright falsehoods about that record. 
From this general proscription they exempt only them- 
selves. They have engaged in several successful literary 
efforts (some direct and some indirect) to make certain 
that history is accurate in its duty to posterity. L ap- 
plaud them for doing so. But they cannot have it both 
ways and I hope they will not now resurrect Lord Can- 
ning in order to deal with this new book, which they will 
surely regard as another attack upon CIA. 

The Espionage Establishment is an attack upon CIA, 
though it is also a great deal more. It is a study of four 
of the world’s espionage systems, those of the Soviet 
Union, China, Great Britain and the United States. It 



tacked on to their description of cla two theories, one 
an old favorite, first outlined in their book. The Invis- 
ible Government, the other borrowed perhaps from the 
New Left or from college campuses where any mention 
of the initials, CIA, draws a reaction similar to that 
which might have greeted the use of the word Ges- 
tapo or Buchenwald in 1947. 

The first theory is that CIA is not responsible, that it 
is uncontrolled. The second is that, contrary to its char- 
ter, the agency engages in domestic operations. 

Now neither of these theories can be supported by 
fact. As a result, Messrs. Wise and Ross commit an 
ancient sin. They stretch the facts, enlarge upon the 
facts, overdramatize the facts, in order to make them 
fit into the kind of package which makes a message. 

Consider theory number one. We must, the authors 




say, “stop treating the CIA as something sacrosanct, 
separate and apart from the normal constitutional proc- 
esses of congressional and executive control.” Much is 
introduced in support of this statement, including a 
quotation from Andre Malraux which does not appear, 
even on third reading, to be apropos. 

Anyone who has worked in CIA knows from personal 
experience that the Agency is not treated as sacrosanct, 
that the controls on operations are extensive and fine, 
that approval for any plan or any major step in a plan 
must be obtained from the White House, the State De- 
partment and the Defense Department, that the corri- 
dors are long, the bureaucracy vast, and the chances of 
an investigation of both the agent and his project pretty 
good. 

He knows, too, that if an investigation hits him, he 
will have a hard time getting to the Director or any 
of the Director’s principal assistants because they are 
up on the Hill explaining the project to the appropriate 
members of Congress. 

In short, to anyone who has ever worked in the 
agency, the suggestion that it lacks control is tanta- 
mount to the suggestion that the Pentagon lacks cor- 
ridors. If the CIA gets any more control, it may as well 
shut up shop. 

But the authors justify their theory by recalling the 
U-2 affair. They “disclose” that during the Eisenhower 
years, “U.S. policy was based upon the assumption that 
the Soviet Union had set a specific date for an all-out 



surprise attack upon the United States.” The u -2 was 
approved by Eisenhower, they say, because of this “ob- 
session with discovering the exact date.” Once approved, 
they say, the u -2 “created a grave problem.” It “led the 
world close to the nuclear brink.” 

All of this is an immense overdramatization. There 
was, during the Eisenhower Administration, a Killian 
Report. It was concurred in by the present Undersecre- 
tary of Defense. It concluded that given the maximum 
estimate of nuclear capabilities at that time, a time 
would come when by a first strike, the Soviet Union 
could eliminate our own retaliatory capabilities. The 
estimate was well known in Washington. Messrs. Wise 
and Ross have not “discovered” it. They have camou- 
flaged it. They have made it seem more precise and im- 
portant than it Was. Such an estimate is a long step from 
“obsession with a date.” It is almost as long as the step 
between “a grave problem” and “the nuclear brink.” 
But let us turn to theory number two — that the CIA is 
engaging in domestic operations. Again, anyone who 
ever worked in the agency knows that this is not true. 
It is true that backstopping a foreign .operation in the 
United States, finding an agent in the United States, 
interviewing him, training him or arranging to pay him 
in the United States is sometimes essential to the con- 
duct of a foreign operation. Does this make the opera- 
tion domestic ? Messrs. Wise and Ross seem to think so. 

They have further proof. They have discovered that 
the Central Intelligence Agency has an Office of 



Domestic Operations. They name its chief and his 
office address. But they neglect to ask themselves a 
simple question: Who named the office? 

The answer of course is that the CIA did. Since I hap- 
pen to know that the Office of Domestic Operations has 
nothing to do with domestic operations, I suppose it is 
unfair for me to criticize. But it does seem to me that 
reporters who have written as much about the agency 
as have Messrs. Wise and Ross ought to know by now 
that CIA titles are often covers intended to disguise 
what the office or the man is doing. 

One further caveat: If the authors had not been so 



intent upon stretching facts to prove theories, they 
might have looked back upon the stories they have told 
and drawn a conclusion never stated. It is that the Rus- 
sian intelligence services have been thoroughly pene- 
trated, that the British intelligence services have been 
thoroughly compromised, but that so far as we know, 
the CIA, much criticized, much complained about, much 
investigated, is still, 20 years after its birth, unpene- 
trated, uncompromised and clean. 

One cannot, of course, be sure. But the postwar rec- 
ord which Messrs. Wise and Ross have detailed here is 
clear of any taint upon CIA. In this, and in other ways, 
the agency, so much reviled by political left and political 
right, has proved itself a thoroughly professional and 
mature intelligence organization. More than that, it has 
proved itself essential to the terrible responsibilities of a 
free nation living in a “peace of mutual terror.” . ^ 




BOOK WORLD November 12, 1967 
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